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The Stninary 


Ordinations 

Fr. Thomas Popovich (’61) to Holy Priesthood, on October 23, 1960. By 
His Grace Bdshop Oionisije. In the Serbian Cathedral, N. Y. C. 

Fr.Vladimir Berzonsky (’60) to Diaconate, on December 9, 1960. By His 
Grace Archbishop Iriney. In the Holy Protection Cathedral, N. Y. C. 

The Synod of Bishops on the Seminary 

"The Bishop’s Synod of the Russian (Zhurch in America in its session of 
October 27, 1960: 

heard with great satisfaction the Faculty’s report on the Seminary 

— conveyed its blessings upon the work of professors, students and all 
those contributing to the progress of theological studies!” 

A New Trustee 

At the Annual Meeting held on December 9, 1960, The Board of Trustees 
elected to its membership Mr. Alexander P. Obolensky, Chairman of the 
Russian Theological Fund. The Fund is a laymen’s organization for the sup¬ 
port of theological education. It was founded in 1955 by the late Prince S. 
Gagai'ine and Professor M. M. Karpovich of Harvard University. All these 
years the Fund has substantially contributed to the budget of the Seminary. 

Tlie Fourth Alunmi Conference 

On October 12, 1960 the fourth annual Alumni Conference was held at 
the Seminary. The Conference discussed the reports on the school presented 
by Father Schmemann and Professor Verkhovsky and elected officers of the 
Alumni Association for 1961: Father Daniel Hubiak, Chairman; Fathers Gabriel 
AsMe and Theodosius Labovsky, Vice-Chairman; Zoran Mllkovich, Secretary- 
treasurer; Father George Timko, Director of Publications. 

Faculty Members Appointed to the Staff of the Kpiscopal Conference 

At its session of October 8, 1960 the Standing Conference of the Cano¬ 
nical Orthodox Bishops in the Americas appointed the Very Rev. Firmiliaia 
Ocokolijch as Secretary of the Conference and Fathers P. Schneirla and A. 
Schmemann to the Study and Planning C^ommission. 
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U* S. Air Force Award to Father Schmemann 

On October 25, 1960 the U S. Air Force presented Fatiier Alexander 
Schmemann with a Testimonial of service “for Spiritual amd Moral Leader¬ 
ship rendered to the U. S. Air Force Personnel.'' 

Lectures and Visits 

— On October 16, 1960 Professor S. Verkhovsky lectured on Orthodoxy 
at the Douglas College, Rutgters University. He has been appointed to the 
National Study Commiission on the Ecclesiological Significance of Councils of 
Churches, 

— Father John Meyendorff gave the Father Vassilieff Lectures in Sy^ 
racuse, N. Y. on December 17-18. He also lectured to the “R“ Olub in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

— Professor Veselin Kesich gave Father Vassilieff Lectures in Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y. on December 3^4, 1%0. 

— Father Alexander Schmemann lectured in Syracuse, N. Y. on November 
19-20, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin on November 26-27. at Cornell University 
Ithaca, N, Y. on December 1, in Philadelphia, Pa. on December 4, in Danbury, 
Conn., on December 11. 



Book Reviews 


THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX UHURCH: ORGANIZATION, POSITION, 
ACTIVITY. 245 pp. published by the Moscow Patriarchate, 1958. (In Russian). 

From an ideological point of view, this hook is a direct continuation of 
The Truth About Keligion in Russia, published in 1942 pnder the late Locum 
Tenens (and later Patriarch) Sergius Its avowed purpose is to fight “lies” 
and “calumnies” concerning religion in the USSR (p. 27). Rut along with 
lengthy and unconvincing quotations from The Truth, we find here some new 
arguments. We are told, for example, that the Soviet state guarantees to 
all religious and law-ahiding religious groups the freedom of self-government, 
yet we are not informed that all members of the clergy, from the Patriarch to 
the parish priest, can fulfill their ministry only if, by registering their seal 
ard signature, they are approved by the Soviet Government We are told 
that no discrimination against believers exists at any level because “no one 
is imder obligation to reveal his religious opinions.” But it is not said that all 
positions of some importance are filled by members of the Communist Party, 
i. e., professed atheists and materialists. Religious freedom is dealt with in 
Chapter I. In Chapter II: Organization and Government of the Russian Churchi, 
we find a summary of the Statutes adopted in 1945, and the list of the 74 
Dioceses of the Church with the names of more prominent Bishops. Chapter 
III, The Chiurch Life, contains the directory of the 50 parishes in Moscow and 
its suburbs, the description of 68 monasteries, the two Theological Academies 
and 8 Seminaries. Chapter IV presents a great Interest for it describes the 
inner structure of the central ecclesiastical administration (Administrative 
Office, External Ecclesiastical Relations, Office of Education, Department of 
Publications, Pensions Office and Financial Office). Exarchates, missions, 
and dioceses of the Russian Church outside the UlSSR are listed in Chapter V. 
Finally, Chapters VI and VII describe the patriotic activity of the 'Church 
during World War II and her actual participation in the “Fight for Peace.” 
After reading the book, one is left under the impression that although the 
Church has gained more efficiency, its life still depends entirely on the good 
will of the Communist government 

Several new facts are disclosed by this book, In addition to all his pre¬ 
rogatives, as described in the Statutes of 1943, the Patriarch has the right 
of inspection of all central offices of the Church and of aU Dioceses. How¬ 
ever, the fight to assign new Bishops is now shared by him with the Ploly 
Synod. Several monasteries dispose of land which is exploited by the monas- 
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tic community, the income of several others comes from handicraft and 
voluntary donations; the miraculous ikon of Our Lady of Kazan is now in 
the Patriarchal Cathedral of Moscow as well as the relice of St. Alexis, Me¬ 
tropolitan of Moscow. The ikon of Our Lady of Iberia is in the Church of the 
Resurrection in Sokolniki. Bell ringing is permitted in all Churches. 

Many questions remain uneinswered: that, for example, of the number 
of believers and clergy. There is a mention of “millions of believers.'’ Per¬ 
haps many Chriistians are still reluctant to enroll openly in a parish. At any 
rate, the Church is not willing to reveal its vital statistics. 

Of the 245 pages, two-fifths are pictures of churches, monasteries, 
bishops and foreign guests of the Patriarchate,. One rejoices in the beauty of 
these (buildings, yet too many of these pictures seem to have been taken in 
territories recently incorporated into the UStSR. 

The book has been published simultaneously in Russian, English, French, 
and German. 

Alexander Bogolepov 

Karmiris, I. N., TA DOGMATIKA KAI SYMVOLIKA MNEMEIA TtS 
ORTHOI>OXOU KATHOLIKIS EKKLESIAS. (The dogmatical and symbolical 
movements of the Orthodox Catholic Church), second edition, Vol. I,, Athens, 
1960, 510 p. 

Soon after its publication in 1952-1953, Prof. Karmiris’ collection of Mo¬ 
vements became the standard reference book for Orthodox theologians. We 
therefore welcome very much its second edition. The first volume li® a collection 
of Creeds, dogmatical statements and documents of Faith covering thirteen 
centuries of Church History (Illrd to XVIth). In addition to decisions of the 
Ecumenical Councils and canons of “dogmatico-symbolic character,” it gives 
the text of Photios’ Encylical to the Eastern Patriiarchs (866), the letters of 
Michael Cerularios to Peter of Antioch (1054), and the decree of the Constan- 
dnopolitan Synod of 1)054, the “Tomoi” of the Byzantine Councils of 1341 
1347 and 1351, together with some contemporary documents, the Encyclical 
of Mark of Ephesus (1440-1441), the Confession of Faith of Genadios Scho- 
larios (1455-1456) and the correspondence of Patriarch Jeremiah II with the 
Reformers (1573-^1581). Finally, the text of the Liturgy is also given in full. 
All these documents are preceded with very well documented historical and 
theological introductions. As compared with the first, this second edition of 
Professor Karmiris' “Mnemeia” has been completed by the addition of a 
few new texts. The Anaphora of St, Basil and the Solemn Confessions of 
the bishops at their consecrations have been added ^'but why only in foot¬ 
note?) to the text of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. One wonders, in 
this respect, if a few other liturgical texts have not also some dogmatical 
value ^Sacraments, “Dogmatical” h.ymnography, etc), perhaps even a greater 
value, than the non-sacramental parts of the Eucharistic Liturgy. They pro¬ 
bably should have been included as well, if any liturgical material was to 
find a place at all among “dogmatical and symbolical” documents). Another 
noteworthy addition is the Tomos of the Constantinopolitan Council of 1347 
(in the incomplete text of Miklosich-Muller, although a better text, published 
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by Porphyrias Uspensky, was available). It is to be noted a3Bo that among 
the official documents issued by the Orthodox Church conceffning the Western 
Schism and which are omitted from this collection, some (notably the de¬ 
crees of the Council of 1285, rejecting the Union of Lyons) are of much 
greater authority than the letters of Cerulairios to Peter of Antioch. We fully 
understand, of course, how difficult it is to find an imquestionable critemon 
for the choosing of truly '‘symibolic" documents in the inexhaustible source 
of the Holy Tradition. It was therefore unavoidable to find some questionable 
points in such a vast collection as that of Proft Karmirisl His work, how¬ 
ever, is undoubtedly the best of its kind in modem Orthodox theological 
literature. 

John IMCeyendorff 

RELIOION IN THE US8R — Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 
Series I, No. 59, July, 1959, 336 p 

The major aspects of religious life in the Soviet Union are covered in 
this symposium by several authors. Besides few general articles about the 
official policy of the government toward religion, many particular problems 
are treated separately, an equal numlber of articles being devoted to the 
Roman Catholic Church (6) and to the Orthodox. Articles are also devoted 
to the (Christian sects, the Armenians, the Moslems, the Buddhists and the 
Jews. The articles are different in level and quality of information. In the 
first part of the syposium the reader is well informed about the “Revival 
of the Theological Studies in the USSR” ('BV. A. Schmemann) and gets a 
dear picture of the past and present situation of the Christian sects (N, 
Struve), but he also can find the strange affirmation that the “Bdelomssian 
Church v'as declared to be autocephalous in the 13-rl4th centuries and existed 
as such intermittently until the seventeenth century” (p. 70) or to be prac¬ 
tically misinformed by omission about the actual origin (without apostolic 
succession) of the Ukrainian Authocephalous Church m 1921 (p. 64). The 
five articles about “Religious and Anti-Religious Propaganda” are excellent 
(p. 197-236) and constitute the most valuable part of the book: it as by 
reading the Soviet press iteslf that one finds how the all-powerful state prO' 
paganda fails every day in its attempts to destroy religion, and most parti¬ 
cularly the Orthodox Faith, dn the souls of young Russians. 

John Meyendorff 

Y, Congar, AFTER NINE'HUNDRED YEARS: The background of the 
Schism between the Eastern and the Western Churches, Fordham University 
Press, New York, 1959, p. 150. 

Publdlsihed for the first time in French in 1954 in a volume dedicated 
to the 900th anniversary of the Schism between East and West, this ecu¬ 
menical study by Fr. Congar is most welcome in English and in America. 
The author has recently been intrusted with some responsibility in the pre¬ 
paration of ithe forthcoming Roman council, and his thought acquires, there¬ 
fore, a new weight in the present ecumenical situation. Without pretending 
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to solve the questions which divide Christendom and affdrming still, both as 
its starting and concluding point the essential Roman claim of being the 
Mother Church (p. 2, 82), the ibook, addressed mainly to Roman Catholic 
readers, poses ecumenism as a problem of “recognizing the existence” of an 
Easteim Church. With a remarkable erudition, both theological and histo¬ 
rical, Pr. Congar affarms this existence mainly in the field of canons, liturgi¬ 
cal traditions and cultural richness, and less in that of doctrine and theology. 
There is no doiubt that his book can be of tremendous help to American Ro¬ 
man Catholics in their attempt to understand some of the basic problems of 
contemporary ecumenism. 

John Meyendorff 

Matthew Spinl^a, THE QUEST FOR CHURCH UNITY. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1960, 85 pp. 

Dr. Spinka, known for his work in the field of Slavic and Eastern 
European religtious problems, gives here a short study on contemporary Ecu- 
men’:>m. His knowledge of Orthodox theological literature allows him to treat 
the problem m its full perspective, as a threefold dialogue between Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and Orthodox Christians. His major assertion is that 
present-day ecumenism has lost the path of realism, the Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox claims of possessing the fullness of the revealed Truth being 
too definite to permit any further progress. The World Council of Churches 
should therefore devote itself to prepare a union between Protestants on the 
basis of doctrinal comprehensiveness. The problem appears to be little 
simplified, but the challenp^e is useful because of its very simplicity. 

John 3Ieyendorff 

THE CHURCH AND THE FINE ARTS. An anthology of pictures, poetry, 
music and storic?s, portraying the growth and development of the Church 
through the centuries, by Cynthia Pearl Maus, Han>er, New York, 1960, 902 p., 

ill. 


A suggestive compilation. The author of the Orthodox part of the book, 
John P. Cavamos (p. 143-2461, through pictures, including the work of El 
Greco (?) and music (entirely Greek), through texts (Greek, Russian, or 
Protestant), successfully evokes the spirit of Orthodoxy, and points to its 
modem expansion in America, 

John Meyendorff 

WORT UND MYSTERIUM* Der Briefwechsel ueber Glauben und Kircbe 
1573 bis 1581 zwischen der Tueblnger Theologen und dem Patrlarchen von 
Konstantinopel, LutherWerlag Witten, 1958, 300 pp. 

The correspondence between the Ecumemcal Patriarch Jeremiah 11 and 
the German theologians of Tubingen constitutes the first serious doctrinal 
encounter between the Orthodox and the Reformers. The “Aussenamt” of 
the Evangelical Church of Germany is making a real contribution to Ecu¬ 
menism in publishing these important documents, together with a few other 
texts (Gregory Palamas, Athanasios, Basil the Great, Gennadios Scholarios, 
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Luther, Melancthon, Meletios Pigas) which show the respective positions of 
both the Orthodox Church and Protestantism in some 'basic doctrinal issues. 
A learned introduction and a short bibliography are also added. This book 
is undoubtedly of central importance for anyone interested in problems re¬ 
lated to Christian unity. 

John Meyendorff 


Allen, Yorke, Jr. A SEMINARY SURVEY, Harper, New York, 1960, 640 pp. 

This author gives a “listing and Review of the Activities of the Theolo^ 
gical Schools and Major Semiinaries located in Africa, Asia and Latin America 
which are training men to serve as ordained Ministers and Priests on the 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Eastern Churches.” His aim is to depict the 
entire effort of contem'porary Christian theological education in what we are 
now accustomed to call the “underdeveloped countries,” which happen also 
to be largely unchristian and even antichristian. The book is a mine of statisti¬ 
cal knowledge and of fresh understanding. The South American situation, 
in particular, is studied with real care and a Christian touch. Orthodox theo¬ 
logical education is treated in the chapter on the “Eastern Charches;” the 
information as quite complete and comes from the best sources. The Ortho¬ 
dox Theological Seminary of Tokyo, which was repoened in 1953, is however 
omitted in the survey of the Christian Theological Schools dn Japan, 

John Meyendorff 

FROM FLORENCE TO BREST (1439-1596) by Oscar Halecki 444 pp. 
Paper. Rome: Sacrum Poloniae Millenium, 1958. New York: Fordham Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1959. 

The Council of Florence was an obvious failure. Like most man-made 
instruments for Church unity it only resulted in a further deepening of the 
previous split. Pope Eugeniuis IV had summoned the theologians and bishops 
of the West to meet with the Ecumenical Pati'iarcli and bishops of the Or¬ 
thodox Church at Ferrara (later transferred to Florence). The outcome w’as 
the “Union” of Florence, which, in fact, was no union at all. The Orthodox 
Church refused to receive it as one of the ecumenical councils of the Chiu*ch. 
Indeed, later reference could be made to this rejection as an emphatic re¬ 
jection of the Papal Supremacy, the indulgence system, and the doctrine of 
Filioque, which were defined in the Union. On the other hand, Rome had 
bailed to bring about the union which she sought with the East and had 
comtmitted herself to doctrines the discusisiion of which would not be more 
difficult owing to the solemn nature of their proclamation. 

Nevertheless, Rome held that the legal representatives of the Oi'thodox 
•Church had signed the Union and that, consequently, the East was boundf 
to dt (te jure. Only the intrigues of the Greeks and certain hifetorical circum^ 
stances, such as the fall of Constantinople to the Turks, hod prevented its 
being carried out. Actually, therefore, according to this view, the enforcement 
of the Unia was justified on purely legalistic grounds. It grew essentially from 
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a failure to undei*stand the Orthodox view of an ecumenical council and the 
teaching magisterium of the Church. Professor Halecki follows this view 
strictly in his recent work on the Union of Brest, which was a local appli¬ 
cation of the Florentine Union in those Orthodox lands under the domination 
of Poleind and Lithuania. It is the origin of the Uniate Roman Catholic mo¬ 
vement as we have known it in the United States, and therefore its study 
is of importance to American Church history, both Roman and Orthodox. 

A work of this importance deserves the most imparial and sympathetic 
treatment which modem historians can bring to bear upon it. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Halecki’is book is disappointing in this regard. The view once being adopt¬ 
ed that the Union was legally binding and that only the meddlesome and evil 
work of a few intrigants prevented its application, it is carried through to 
the end. Indeed, the book can be characterized as essentially a history of 
these intrigues. Professoir Halecki will admit clearly that there were also 
many Intrigues on the side of the Vatican and Poland, that the Union was 
considered a necessity in the struggle of the West against the Turks and 
that Poland needed it to stabilize her internal religious situation and to 
protect herself from the advances of Moscow. On the other hand, the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarch wanted union, only the Turks prevented him from attain¬ 
ing it. The Orthodox Russians wanted it also, only the opposition of the 
Grand Duke of Moscow prevented it for political reasons. The Orthodox of 
Poland and Lithuania wanted it except that influential laymen liike Prince 
iConstantine Ostrogsky prevented it for personal reasons or else just out of 
stubbomnesig. 

This is oibviousiy one-sided — and if we may be pardoned for saying 
so — just a little bit naive. No proof is offered for the view taken. Noithing 
is said about the truly popular support which the Orthodox brotherhoods 
had and which shows that the people were truly alive to the dangers of the 
Unia. At the same time, it is hard to see how the Ecumenical Patriarch 
could have wanted an enforcement of the “Union” of Florence when he almost 
immediately after the Synod of Brest sent an encyclical to the faithful of 
Poland and Lithuania denouncing the “union” signed there and declaring 
the schismatic bishops deposed. Undoubtely our author would say that the 
particular Patriarch (Meletios Pigas) was also an intrigant of a particularly 
viiscious type (cf. pp. 407 ff.). Indeed, all who opposed Rome were so. If we 
read correctly, Dr. Halecki seems to find religious Faith as a reason for ap¬ 
position to Rome something utterly incredible . 

It could be argued, perhaps, that, given his religious views the author 
was required to present the story as he did, that because the Roman Catholic 
position is the only true one, any other presentation would be false. This is 
not necessarily correct. In fact, one is usually inclined to believe that a po¬ 
sition presented in a scholarly way which fails to investigate impartially all 
sides of the issue and which ignores those areas which might conflict with 
the pre-conceived ix>sition, is a tenuously held position. If the Roman view as 
understood by Professor Halecki is the correct one, then what possible ob¬ 
jection could he have to an investigation of the other side of the issue, since, 
his faith being strong, he must be sure that he will find nothing detrimen- 
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tal to his view there? Had he presented the Orthodox view dispassionately 
and really proven it false, all things, both historical and theological being 
taken into account, he would have surely enhanced the i)ossibLlity of our 
conversion. We are of the opinion that it cannot be done. We hold our posi¬ 
tion by Faith — namely that the doctrines of the Council of Florence are 
in fact herelsies and that a union of churches based upon this is impossible 
for the true Orthodox Catholic. The “Union’' of Brest was such an attempt. 
Historical facts on either side cannot change the situation. Consequently, 
we cannot have anything to fear from their discussion. 

iDr, Halecki makes a great issue of the ^theological ignorance” of leading 
Orthodox figures of the day. Fortunately, salvation does not depend upon 
erudition. No one will deny that the most brilliant Latin theologian at the 
Council of Florence was Cardinal Casarind; nevertheless, this same theolo¬ 
gian offered a high reward for a manuscript of the Nicene ‘Creed which would 
Show that the Filioque clause had been a part of the accepted Greek version 
(cf his letter of Oct. 17, 1438 in Traversaris’ collection). A comparison of 
Latin and Byzantine theologians of the “dark ages” of the barbarian inva¬ 
sions would hardly flatter the Latins. One could continue these insults on 
both sides ad infinitum — but to what avail? Fveryone wUl admit that there 
were ignorant, weak and even morally evil men in high positions on both 
sides of the fence, and altogether too many of them. This as not the question. 
We must seek to imderstand each other as clearly as poissible and with as 
much good will and sympathy as possible. Wherever there is strife in an 
unestsential matter, we must be quick to have done with it. Histoirians who 
want to contribute to a union of the churches must be the first to recognize 
this. This is not meant for Professor Halecki alone, nor for his co-religionisrts- 
There are a sufficient number of works by Orthodox authors full of un¬ 
reasonable bias. Historical study in itself cannot decide matters of Faith. 
Its value in the sphere of religion lies in its ability to present impartial and 
critical accounts of historical events related to religion for the ad\dce and 
understanding of the theologian. To the degree that it succeeds in this it is 
true history. To the degree that it drags in all kinds of prejudices and irre¬ 
levant material confusing it with the real issues, it fails in this and is not 
true history. What the real iissues are is for the Church to determineu Her 
theologians are specialists in this field and, therefore, it behooves the historian 
of religion to consult with these theologians, or better yet, to be trained 
in theology himself. Theology and the history of Otristianity cannot be suc¬ 
cessfully divorced. 

Professor Halecki is a world-renowned scholar of unquestioned standing. 
H5s numerous studies have given us many hitherto unknown facts. His com¬ 
mand of source material is matched by few scholars living today. The present 
work is no exception to this. No serious Orthodox historian can approach 
the subject of the Unia without a copy of this book. He will find the biblio¬ 
graphy in the footnotes and the facts in the text very helpful and he will be 
in the debt of Professor Halecki for having accomplished so much in thfe* 
way. As such, dt is a real contribution to the celebration of the millenium 
of Poland’s conversion to Chitstianity. Certainly both Orthodox and Roman 
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Catholics can pray that one day the true union of the churches can be at¬ 
tained again as it existed in the days of Poland’s (baptism. 

Keith McKean 

CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON CHCllCH AND STATE. By Jerome G. 
Kerwin. Introduction by John J. Delaney. 192 pp. Garden City, N, Y.; Hanover 
House, division of Doubleday & Co, I960. $ 3.50. 

It is always refreshing to hear the other man’s view of a subject, espe¬ 
cially if it is presented in an irenic frame of mind. This does not mean that 
we will necessarily agree with what he has to say but it doe(s gave us a 
chance to disagree with something more than rumors which are all too often 
erroneous. Above all, it gives us the opportunity to find the basis upon which 
to attempt a reconciliation, if that is possible. Unfortunately, in the past 
the Orthodox have made reconciliations with the Roman Catholics all too 
quickly, learning later, to their chagrin, that such a reconciliation was in^ 
sincere on the part of the non-Orthodox party. Kr. Kerwin and other well- 
meaning members of his church who seek to make us imderstand their po- 
ition on church-state relations should therefore not be alarmed if they are 
sometimes met with unbelieving criticism. Nevertheless, their attempts are 
to be admired. 

The first chapter of Mr. Kerwin’s book is given over to the historical de¬ 
velopment and controversies of the state vs the church. Several of the Fathers 
are quoted, as well as a number of the early Bishops of Rome w^ho still enjoy¬ 
ed communion with the Orthodox Church. We do not find a lot of involved 
facts here — only those which are necessai'y to point out the changing re¬ 
lationships between the two poles of human attraction througjhout the cen¬ 
turies — the secular and the divine. It is at this point that the decidedly 
western tenor of the book’s content is established. Historically only those 
developments of Church-State relations are given which effect Western Europe. 
This is understandable if by the term ,,non-Catholic” one means only the 
Prostestants. If one means also to include the Orthodox, then oviously a dif¬ 
ferent historical approach must be made. The author clearly has in mind only 
the Protestants and Western secularists when he uses this term, but he fails 
to make it clear. 

The second chapter deals with the development of the American Church- 
State relationships from colonial days when religion was established by law 
in the various colonies. As the nation began to emerge after the War of In¬ 
dependence, these religious systems were gradually disestablished and gene¬ 
ral toleration became the rule. Today, however, the problem is not so much 
that of which religion will predominate, but whether a pluralistic society, 
dominated by indifferent secularists, will degenerate into a totally Godless 
form of religion. 

The third chapter ddlscusses the problems of Church and State on a purely 
theologdcal basis. The following three principles are laid down to govern 
further discussion: 

(1) The spiritual has primacy over the temporal. If a law transgresses 
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divine or natural law, the Church must be free to oppose it. The spiritual 
must be allowed to have due influence in the sphere of the temporal. 

(2) The Church m-ust be free in the sphere of her work: administration 
of the Sacraments, preaching and teaching, missionary enterprises, and her 
own internal goverment. 

(3) There should be “co-operation’' between Church and State. Exactly 
what this means is not made very clear despite the fact that many pagies 
are devoted to it. Presumably it means the curtailment of government work 
in such a way as to permit the Church to take on such work as education^ 
welfare, race relations, etc. It also presumably means the right of the Church 
to speak out on questions of the law when these involve questions of morality 
or religious freedom. It definitely excludes any political commitment on the part 
of the Church to the State or the right of the Church to use the Slate for 
the enforcemeent of her will. 

On most of these points the Orthodox might ibe willing to agree. In the 
practical field, however, there are some difficulties. What, for example, is 
“freedom of missionary enterprise?” There is an old proverb to the effect 
that “the more there is for me, the less there is for you”. Inevitably there will 
be conflict. For example, when the Orthodox Church proposes to establish an 
institution of its own in a predominantly Roman Catholic neighborhood and 
it just happens that the Municipal Council refuses to zone the area in such 
a way as to permt this, are we to say that the Roman coimcilors exercised 
their freedom of missionary activity in preventing the possible loss of members 
to the Orthodox, or were the Orthodox right in inissiisting that they have a 
right to be there? We both believe ourselves the true Church, and we both 
believe that we have the right and duty to witness to thus fact and that it is 
valuable to their own souls to bring others into the Church. Prof. Kerwin, 
like most of his co-religionists, fails to understand this very well, but it is a 
simple fact that there are others than themselves who are willing to die for 
the Faith that is in them rather than surrender it. The author seems to 
assume that other people are really indifferent to religion and are only being 
nasty and stubborn in not allowing themselves to be converted to the Roman 
beliefs, and that if they would only co-operate, things would surely be fine. 
Solutions are not so easy. 

The following chapters discuss the confused state of our present laws 
and non-Catholic fears and resentments, among which are education, cem 
sorship, birth control, representation at the Vatican, and Sunday closing 
laws. Here, again, the general term “non-fCatholic” is unfortunate. The Or¬ 
thodox Church would, with the exception of rhythm, emphatically agree with 
the Roman position on birth control, but we see no need for an ambassador 
at the Vatican any more than we need one at the Phanar, In general we 
would agree that one cannot separate religion and education. In the ideal, 
every Orthodox should be educated in an Orthodox school. Wherever the 
Church is free in Europe and the Near East, it is so. Only? our “transtition|aJ 
period” prevents us from establishing such schools in America. When that 
day comes, we may find ourselves faced with many of those problems now 
confronting the Roman Church. 
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The last two chapters constitute a Catholic critique and some suggestions 
and queries. These mostly center around the questions already discussed. A 
general deploring of the tendency toward increased secularism, relativism in 
religion and materialism and an appeal for a united effort against them 
are made. In this Mr. Kerwln surely has the sympathy of the Orthodox. His 
closing proposal that we have a general day of atonement to pray for forgive¬ 
ness for the isins which we have committed against those of other faiths is 
X)erhaps a hit inconsistent with the rest of his book, laudable as it may be 
in itself. Mr. Kerwin, who is professor of political science at the University 
of Chicago, spends the entire length of his work apologizing for the Roman 
position and leveling charges, many of them quite sound, at the opponents of 
his faith. It is therefore refreshing to see that there is room for self-criticism 
and repentance in Mr. Kerwin’s view. A humble siprit and contrite heart will 
win more for peaceful inter-faith relations than anything) else this reviewer 
can possibly propose. 


Keith McKean 
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Some Thoughts about the Role of the See of Rome 
in the Church Universal 


by Nicholas Arseniev 


1 

What is the role of the see of Rome in history and in general 
in the essential structure of the Church? This role is undoubtedly 
very great, it was so from the earliest times and it conrinues to be 
of greatest importance also in oar day. But is it d e c i s i v e ? Is 
this Church of Rome — this see of Rome really the corner-stone i. e., 
the mystical Corner-stone of the Church Universal, and is the 
Apostle Peter to be considered indeed the Rock that ensures the 
ultimately invincible character of the Cliurch, against which the 
Gates of Hell shan’t prevail? Or are Peter and all the apostles 
only the historical first row of stones laid upon the unique mystical 
base, that ‘‘sole foundation” which is Christ? And is the local Church 
of Rome merely a most venerable Church connected with the memory, 
the martyrdom and the spiritual inheritance of two leading apostles, 
Peter and Paul, and most abundantly endowed with gifts of Grace, 
therefore playing a highly important role in the history of the 
Church of God? Or is it more than that viz., the foundation of 
the whole Catholic, Oecumenical Church, the source of its strength 
and giowth that bestows on the whole of the Church the grace of 
opposing the spirit of iniquity and falsehood and of remaining un¬ 
shaken in the Truth? 

But, let us hear the words of the Lo^'d Jesus: “Thou art Petoi 
(Petros) and on that rock (petra) I will build My Churcli, and 
the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it” (Matth. 16:18). Do not 
these words mean that the Church will not be overcome by the gates 
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of Hell because it is His Church, and He — the Lord Jesus — has 
founded it? And is this not the meaning of the words of the Apostle 
Peter in the second chapter of his First Epistle: “You have tasted 
that the Lord is merciful; to whom coming, as' to a living stone re¬ 
jected by men but chosen by God and precious, you yourselves as 
living stones are built into a spiritual house”? And Paul in chapter 
2 of his Epistle to the Ephesians gives a definite place to the apostles 
in this living fabric — the spiritual temple of God of which we are 
the stones: 

“You have been erected on the foundation of the Apostles and Pro¬ 
phets, the Corner-Stone being Christ Jesus Himself, in whom the 
whole structure is cemented together and grows into a holy temple in 
the Lord” (Ephes. 2:20-21). The Apostles are here the “Themelion,” 
the foundation (together with the Prophets), but the power of 
Unification (“cementing together”) lies with the Corner-Stone, i. e. 
“Christ Jesus Himself”. The mystical source of power and of union 
is and remains “Christ Jesus Himself.” This means that the Mysti¬ 
cal Foundation, the Mystical Stone is Christ and nobody else. 

But the Apostles are the historical foundation — the “first row 
of stones” built upon the Mystical Unique Corner-Stone — and so the 
Church is erected upon them, upon this historical foundation. There¬ 
fore the Church is apostolic and has to cling to the tradition of the 
Apostles. And among the apostles Peter performed a leading role. 
And the Church that is in a special way connected with the memory 
of Peter has claim to special reverence within the Church Universal. 
But the Bishop of Rome, though being in a certain way successor to 
Peter, has no claims to mystical power — to being the Source of 
invincible Truth for the Church — w'hich not even Peter himself 
possessed. 


2 

It is nevertheless clear that immense gifts of the Grace of God 
have been given to the whole of the Church through the local 
Church of Rome — but not through it alone, of course. We do know 
how great was the service of charity in Which this Church of Rome 
was engaged, how this ministry of love stretched from the silver- 
mines of Sardinia to the banks of the Euphrates and further*. It 


*) See details in the classical work of A. Ilamack ‘Die Mission und Aus- 
breitung des Chiistentums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten.” 
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was not without reason that Ignatius of Antioch called the Church 
of Rome “Presiding in love.” The martyrs for the Christian Faith 
who suffered in Rome were often brought there from the different 
parts of the vast Empire: — thus were Ignatius of Antioch, Justin (a 
native of Palestine) and many others. It was with good reason that 
Leo the Great speaks of the “thousands of martyrs that have sur¬ 
rounded our city with crowds clad in purple and far-shining and 
have crowned it as with a diadem made of precious stones.”** These 
“precious stones” were gathered out of Rome itself and from the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Church. The Church of Rome often had, under 
the first Christian Emperors, the courage to oppose in matters of 
faith the imperial authority that in the fourth century too often 
backed, with all the means of the State machinery, the Arian heresy 
and persecuted the Orthodox. We know e. g. that the great Atha¬ 
nasius, that foremost champion of the Orthodox Faith once found, 
during the long and cruel persecution which he endured from the 
hands of the imperial authority of Constantinople, refuge and moral 
and religious support with Pope Julius I. We know too that when that 
great saint, John Chrysostom, was deposed at an illegal pseudo¬ 
synod in a suburb of Constantinople (at the instigation of his 
relentless foes, the Empress Eudoxia and the Patriarch Theophilos 
of Alexandria), the Pope Innocent wias the only leading personality 
of the Church who refused to accept this unjust verdict and con¬ 
tinued at the liturgy to proclaim John’s name as that of ruling 
Patriarch of Constantinople.* We know that it was the Church of 
Rome that first disavowed the decisions of the lawless “Brigand- 
coundl” of Ephesus. And so on... Service of love, courageous support 
of the Christian Truth, help given to the victims of religious perse¬ 
cution, reverence for the tradition, wise Christian statemanship, and 
widespread missionary work — these are some of the great fruits 
bom of the Church of Rome (not of this Church alone, of course!) 


**) "...milia martyrum pirostentantur, quae apostoMcorum aemula triom- 
pharura urbem nostram purpuratis et longe lateque rutilantis populis ambierunt 
et quasi ex multarum honore gemmamm conserto una diademata coronarunt” 
(Leo I, Sermo 82, 6). 

*) St. John Chrysostom writes to Innocent I: ‘‘Although we are separated 
by immense distances, nevertheless we feel that we are near to your piety, 
and that every day we aire tog^ether, because with the eyes of the faith we 
see yoiu: spiritual coimage, the nobiHty of your feelings, your unshaken per¬ 
severance, and the continuous and mighty comfort we receive therefrom.” 
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for the benefit of the whole of Christianity. Virtually, the Church of 
Borne had a role of leadership in the Ancient Church, although 
not of exclusive leadership, and moreover of leadership in love and 
mutual service and moral authority, but not in command and 
rule. How often this Church was to be a source (using this word in 
a more general and attenuated sense) of moral edification for the 
other parts of the Church Universal. Again: not she alone. Let us 
only think of the universal, truly oecumenic and catholic role of the 
great Eastern Fathers and Teachers of the Church: Athanasius 
of Alexandria, Basil of Cappadocia, John Chrysostom of Constanti¬ 
nople and innumerable others — teachers and confessors and mar¬ 
tyrs of the Church coming from East and West, from South and 
North! 


3 

And then let us for a moment dwell on the following considera¬ 
tion: The gifts of Grace given to a local Church may be of immense 
value and holiness, but there is never an external assurance, a juridical 
pledge, that those gifts will continue to be received if the receiver 
is unworthy of them. Unerring knowledge of the Divine Truth is 
given to Sanctity, the bearer of that knowledge is the Spirit of God, 
and the Church of God is permeated by this Spirit and founded on 
the Mystical Corner-Stone — Christ. But, not being conquered 
and prevailed against by the Gates of Hell is promised to the v. hi)le 
of the Church of God, not to one local branch of it, be it even the 
most authoritative and venerable among all local branches. The 
words of the “Bevelation” addressed to the Church of Ephesus (Rev. 
2:2-5) come to our mind and are a w'arning to all local Churches. 

I will close with the remarkable words of a pope of the 5th 
century. Pope Zosima (417-418), from one of his pastoral letters: 
“Therefore it is necessary to pray, to pray incessantly in order that 
throught the continuous grace and incessant help of God peace 
should flow into the whole of the universe out of this source of faith 
and catholic holiness, not obscured by any mist.”'' 


'■ Compare, e. g., the following words from a letter of Pope Celesline 
to Cyril of Alexandria (from May 7th 431): “Therefore it is necessary to 
act in a conunon effort in such a way that we shall preserve that which is 
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The gifts of grace — and foremost among them the 
gift of remaining unshaken in Truth — are given to the 
spirit of contrition and humility, to humble faith and humble 
prayer. Otherwise “the candlestick” can be “removed” and the gifts 
of grace that we have received given to another. There is no geograph¬ 
ic guarantee; the inheritance of the apostles may be received by other 
nations in other places. Therefore we must receive those gifts in 
trembling and thankful humility, praying God to continue to vouch¬ 
safe them to us. 

On the other hand, the life of Grace has brought such abundant 
fruits within the Church of Rome, and even now continues to bear 
there so many fruits of wonderful, deepest charity and Christian 
humility and faith and humble service, that immense would be the 
benefit for the Church Universal if the Christian East and the 
Christian West could be reunited again. “One Body and one Spirit, 
as you have been called in one hope of your calling, one Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all who is over all and 
through all and in all” (Ephes. 4:4-6). 

And let us strive, led by the sense of deep responsibility and 
by faithful devotion to our faith, in firmness and humility, and mu¬ 
tual love, in honesty and mutual regardfulness, in humble prayer, — 
let us strive to advance, and let us pray that we shall be made able 
to advance, towards this goal: “That all should be one, as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I am in Thee, let them be One in Us”. 




the contents of our faith and has been transmitted to us by the way of aposto¬ 
lic succession” (“Agendum igitur nunc est labore communi ut eredita et per 
apostolicam successionem hucusque deferta servemus”). A common effort of 
the whole Church! 
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Berdyaevas Philosophy -- Heresy or Not? 


by Sergei Levitzky 


Nicolai Berdyaev has always been a controversial figure. The knight 
and apostle of freedom, he used to be rather intolerant, sometimes 
to the point of obsession. A Christian philosopher with a pro¬ 
phetic inspiration and vigor, he developed a philosophy full of here¬ 
sies. He has had more admirers' among Protestants, Catholics, and 
even nonbelievers, than among his Orthodox readers, although in 
many Western circles he is still considered as the representative 
philosopher of modern Orthodoxy. 

There is no doubt, however, that precisely these and other 
contradictions have added to the attractive force which radiates 
from his writings. They are deeply rooted in his basic philosophic 
attitude. 

For Berdyaev wanted to be. and actually became, a freethink- 
ing religious philosopher — an almost contradictio in adjecto. 

It would be fundamentally wrong to suspect him of religious 
impiousness. He himself says: 

“I have an absolute, unshakable faith in God, because I do not 
believe in the self-sufficiency of the world of man. The meaning of 
the world is God... The falsehood and senselessness of life of the 
world does not weaken, but rather strengthen my faith. The world’s 
evil bears witness to the fact that this world is not self--sufficient.” 

But his teaching is so peculiar, so daring and so original that 
it Trequently borders on heresy, and is a direct challenge to every 
brand of Christian theology. His pronouncement that “God has less 
power than a policeman” may serve as a fragmen'tary sample of 
the spirit of his doctrine. 

However, before we can discuss the real essence of Berdyaev’s 
teaching, we must outline the basic points of his epistemology and 
his metaphysics. 
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Epistemology 


It might seem strange to speak about Berdyaev’s epistemo- 
logJ^ He did not hold this philosophic discipline in high esteem and 
said once that his philosophy begins, not with epistemological 
justification, but with epistemological accusation. Nevertheless, this 
is also a kind of epistemology. Even if we do not find a proper episte¬ 
mology in Berdyaev, he developed what may be termed as “ me¬ 
taphysics of knowledge.” 

Central in this respect is his idea of “Objectivation.” 

According to him, the subject is a living, existential reality. 
“The world of objects” has only secondary reality. It emerges in 
the process of “Objectivation” — the self-alienation of spirit. The 
objectivation of spirit transforms it into “nature.” The realm of 
spirit is accessible to the mystical intuition whereas the knowledge 
of the world of objects is discursive and external. For the world of 
objects is devoid of depth intrinsic to the spirit. The spirit is a 
“noumenon,” “the thing in itself,” whereas the nature is a “pheno¬ 
menon.” This is reminiscent of Kant. Howtever, as distinct from 
Kant, Berdyaev stresses that this distinction is not the matter 
of methods of knowing, but designates rather two realms of being. 
The phenomenal reality is a product of the “fall” from the primor¬ 
dial reality of spirit. The objectivation is thus but an epistemologi¬ 
cal category designating this “fall.” 

“If the world is in a fallen state, this is not the matter of me¬ 
thods of knowledge. It is the matter of the depths of the world 
existence. This may be compared to the process of desintegration, 
alienation, to which a noumenal world is being subjected. It would 
be a mistake to assume that objectivation takes place in the cogni¬ 
tive domain only. It takes place primarily in the very existence. 
Objectivation is performed by the subject, not in its cognitive, but 
in its existential capacity. The result is that what seems to us to be 
real has only secondary reality, and we doubt the existence of the 
primordial, unobjectivized and unrationalized reality.” 

It is therefore unjust to accuse Berdyaev of the epistemologi¬ 
cal cai'elessness. Berdyaev has outlined, although he has not deve¬ 
loped, the very original epistemology of “objectivation.” 
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But, of course, epistemolog-y does not constitute the core of 
his teaching. 

Each great philosopher has his guiding, basic intuition, in the 
light of which he develops his teaching. That central idea which 
animates all of Berdyaev's works is the idea of freedom. The main 
pathos of Berdyaev lies in the inspiration of freedom and he de¬ 
veloped a highly original metaphysics and ethics of freedom. His 
conception of freedom was dynamic, not static. Moreover, his con¬ 
ception of freedom was creative, existential and tragic. His was a 
philosophy of a tragic freedom. He had a profound understanding 
of all the temptations which lie at the bottomless source of free¬ 
dom. He understood that the Odyssey of freedom does not end, but 
rather enters its most crucial stage with the external liberation. 
He understood only too well that the worst slavery endangers man 
when this slavery takes on the deceptive masik of freedom. The 
superficial or distorted conception of freedom paves the way 
for the new forms of slavery. 

Therefore Berdyaev led the struggle for freedom on two fronts 
-— against the inhuman authorities, including the inhumanly con¬ 
ceived God, — and against the militant saecularism which tries to 
usurp the heavenly gift of freedom. 

According to Berdyaev, the source of every being is God. How¬ 
ever, God the Creator is not the ultimate reality. According to his 
teaching, God the Creator is "'eternally bom’’ from the abyss which 
he calls, after Jakob Boehme, "the Ungrund," which has no relation 
to anything. Nothingness precedes in this sense God the Creator, 
although this precedence should not be understood in temporal 
terms. This "Ungrund” or Nothingness is also the source of the 
"meonic" freedom, over which God the Creator has no power. 

"God the Creator has power over being, but not over non-being, 
not over the uncreated freedom... Meonic freedom freely gave its 
consent to the act of creation, non-being thus became being.” 

Man has thus a two-fold origin. He is "the child of God, and 
also the child of Meon, the uncreated freedom.” 

God can illuminate this dark abyss of freedom only by the 
free consent of freedom. There is God's image in man, but there 
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are in him also dark impulses of self-will. This explains the intrinsic 
duality in the human being, the radical evil in him. 

However, freedom should not be considered as the primary 
source of evil. It is a condition of both good and evil. Freedom tran¬ 
scends this duality, being beyond good and evil.” Nevertheless, 
by oiiposing God’s will freedom becomes the source of evil, whereas, 
by continuing God’s creativity freedom becomes transfigured as 
“freedom in God.” 

The myth of original sin bears witness to the inability of God 
to avert evil, which emerges from the abyss of freedom as not 
created by Him. 

God acts, then, again in relation to the v/orld and man. He 
descends into the world and appears, not as the mighty Master, but 
as Redeemer, in the person of Christ, who takes the human shape 
and actuallv becomes a God-man. God the Son descends into the 
abyss. “God the Son reveals himself not in power, but in sacrifice.” 
Then “the divine self-crucifixion has to conquer the meonic freedom 
by illuminating it from within, without violating it, without de¬ 
priving the world of freedom.” 

But complete illumination and transfiguration of freedom may 
be aittained by the continuation of divine creativity. 

Such is a tragical Berdyaev’s theodicy which does not give 
any guarantees of God’s victory over irrational freedom, but wihich 
is animated by his faith in this ultimate victory. This is “Christo- 
dicy” lather than “theodicy.” 

This means not only the denial of God’s omnipotence, but even 
the transference of tragedy into the core of Divine Trinity. Berdyaev 
accepts this consequence, but contends that “the tragical character 
of the intra-divine life indicates not its imperfection, but rather 
its perfection.” He contends further that the omnipotent, s^f- 
sufficient God would be ethically inferior to the suffering God. 

Berdyaev holds even, that if God is conceived only in his as¬ 
pect as a Creator, then, in view of all the suffering and evil gover¬ 
ning the world, the revolt against God would be not only excusable 
but ethically imperative. God and man can be reconciled only 
through the person of Christ — through the God-man sharing the 
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fate of the world. Suffering and sinful humanity can be illuminated 
by divine light only if God himself suffers. Moreover, he contends 
that it isi not only man who needs God, but even God who needs man. 
In this sense God not only creates man but is recreated in man. 
But this paradoxical utterance does not mean here any anthropo¬ 
morphism (which is unthinkable for the religious philosopher). It 
is rathei' the awakening of the Holy Ghost in man. God the 
Creator is not dependent on man. Christ appeared in human 
shape for the sake of man. The third divine hypostasy, however, 
the Holy Ghost, Who is co-etemal with God, may manifest Himself 
only througih man’s deification. 

Generally speaking, however, it should be said that Ber¬ 
dyaev went too far in his tendency to humanize God. His doctrine 
borders on the relativization of God. 

However, we should reserve our judgement on the merits and 
deficiencies of Beryaev’s metaphysics until we examine his ethics 
and his philosophy of history, both of which have metaphysical 
implications. Moreover, even Berdyaev’s religious metaphysics is to 
a larger degree influenced by his ethical ideas, and the true mean¬ 
ing of his metaphysics would be incomplete without his philosophy 
of history. For Berdyaev belongs to philosophers of Herakleitaan 
rather than of Parmenidian tradition, and the meaning of exis^ 
tence is gained for him through the historical process. 

Ethics occupies the all-important part in Berdyaev’s philoso¬ 
phy. The moralist was always strong in him. Even Berdyaev’s 
mysticism is primarily ethically oriented, and less so theologically. 

His ethical ideas are developed at their best in his “Destiny 
of Man,’’ where he distinguishes the three basic forms of ethical 
consciousness — ethics of duty, ethics of redemption, and ethics 
of creativity. 

Generally speaking, the main pathos of Berdyaev’s ethics lies 
in the overcoming of moralism. This may sound like a paradox, but 
Berdyaev himself calls his ethics “paradoxical.” That does not 
imply any religious immoralism, in tone with Duns Scotus (“right 
is what God wants”). Berdyaev himself speaks thus of it in unam¬ 
biguous terras: “It is bad that the distinction between good and 
evil has arisen. However, it is good to draw this distinction once 
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it had arisen. It is bad to go through the experience of evil. How¬ 
ever, it is good to know good and evil as a I'esult of this experience.” 

Further, he says, “the world goes, from an initial lack of distinc¬ 
tion between good and evil, through the sharp distinction, in order, 
after being enriched by this experience,” not to distinguish between 
good and evil, but already on a higher level. The highest motive 
of this “overcoming of moralism” in ethics is not the Nietzschean 
cult of superman, but the thirst for the deification of man. Berdyaev 
revives here Origen’s idea on universal salvation. 

He protests against moral fanaticism in the name of higher 
morality. Here are his words: “The morality of higher good does not 
mean indifference toward good and evil. Neither does it mean tole¬ 
rance of evil. It requires the maximum not the minimum, of morali¬ 
ty. It aspires to the illumination and liberation of the evil ones.” 

Still further, he crystallizes his idea in a remarkable aphorism: 

“Moral consciousness began with the question, Cain, where 
is thy brother Abel? It will end with the question, Abel, where is 
thy brother Cain?” 

Salvation is impossible, he further contends, just as 
long as even a single soul is being tormented in hell. Nobody can 
be saved in isolation from others.” 

This idea, so close to Origen and to Russian Orthodox reli¬ 
gious and moral consciousness, is again revived by Berdyaev, 
who expresses it with philosophical sophistication. He calls there¬ 
fore his ethics “Eschatological.” His conception of paradise as the 
harmonious union with God, and of hell as the complete isolation 
of soul, is morallv convincing. In the chapter “On Hell” he contends 
that the tragedy of hell is not that God cannot forgive the sinner, 
but that the sinner cannot forgive himself. Then the voice of con¬ 
science, toned down during the lifetime, bums him with the un- 
extingui.shable fire of self-condenmation. 

Summing up, one can say that Berdyaev rightly insists on the 
necessity of creative good, without which the morality itself be¬ 
comes tedious. However, his ethics of creativity is sometimes too 
“super-ethical” to deserve the name of ethics. For, if the philo¬ 
sopher contends that creativity is “beyond good and evil,” in fact 
ethics has its raison d’etre precisely in being the teaching of good 
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and evil, in stating the criteria of distinction between them. Be¬ 
sides, Berdyaev does not raise the problem of “evil creativity,” 
which is yet possible, even if it prepares the road to destruction. 
While trying to overcome the moralism in ethics, Berdyaev some¬ 
times overcomes the ethics itself. Humility, one of the cardinal 
Christian virtues, for example, as it seems, has no place in his ethics. 

These remarks, naturally, do not nullify the highly valuable 
and inspiring ethical ideas developed by Berdyaev, especially in 
his “Destiny of man.” Virtue became too much of the moral com¬ 
monplace due to the narrow understanding of the word “morality.” 
It is one of the most outstanding merits of our philosopher that 
he has contributed to the rehabilitation of virtue by stressing its 
genuinely creative character, and by his preaching of higher ethics 
of redemption and creativity. 

All in all, his ethics is one of the most inspiring varieties of 
philosophic ethics in this century. That his ethics transcends the 
limits of purely philosophic ethics and borders sometimes on ser¬ 
mon, speaks to its advantage rather than 'to its detriment. 

Schopenhauer said “To preach ethics is easy. To found ethics 
is difficult.” Berdyaev managed to do both, and his ethics not only 
deepens our moral horizon, but brings also higher moral enlightment. 

Philosophy of history plays an important part in Berdyaev’s 
world-outlook. As God is the meaning of the world, so His third 
Person, — the Holy Ghost, is the meaning of the historical process. 
Even the title of one of Berdyaev’s last books betrays this inclu¬ 
sion of history into metaphysics — “The Eschatological meta¬ 
physics.” 

However, Berdyaev does not share VI. Soloviev’s optimistic 
idea that history is a “godmanlike’’ process of the realization of 
good. For Berdyaev, historical process is a world tragedy, culmi¬ 
nating in the possible triumph of the forces of evil. However, 
this is admitted only as an extreme possibility, for Berdyaev be¬ 
lieves in the ultimate victory of good and creativity over evil and 
the forces of destruction. 

The source of the present crisis lies, according to him, in the 
falling of humanity from the eternal truth of Christianity. But 
under Christianity he means the Christian spirit of love and creati- 
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vity, and not the historic, official church, which, according to him, 
has become bourgeois-like and lost the ecumenical spirit. Christia¬ 
nity has brought to humanity the good news of the Kingdom of 
God. But humanity understood this precept too naively and mate¬ 
rialistically. This called for disappointment and rebellious reaction 
against the church, and, ultimately, against God and religion. 

As a result, the dream of the Kingdom of God was gradually 
replaced by the Utopia of the Kingdom of Man. Man has made up his 
mind to become the masder of nature and history, by the active 
use of human reason. Humanism became thus associated with 
extreme rationalism. However, all great cultures are religious in 
their origin and highest inspiration. Reason can succeed only in the 
superficial realm of mechanical civilization. Instead of organical 
culture, elevating the spirit, mankind began to develop mechani¬ 
cal civilization, which is godless and anti-human by its very idea. 
Instead of being the image of God, man becomes here the image 
of a machine. 

In all his works Berdyaev develops the idea that the mania of 
freedom, if detached from religion, dialectically leads to the worst 
forms of slavery, and that humanism, if being detached from its 
Divine Source, leads to anti-ihumanism. 

“The irreligious humanism leads to the dehumanization and 
bestialization of man.” 

The boui’geois culture turns out to be but a transition from 
humanism to the new barbarianism, to the “New Middle Ages." 
These new Middle Ages are even worse than the old, because then, 
at least, the Christian idea, in spite of all religious superstitions! and 
fanaticism protected man from spiritual decomposition. 

Communism is infected by the materialism in theory so cha¬ 
racteristic of the bourgeois culture in practice. Communism only 
deprives the bourgeois culture of its hypocritical ambiguitj', re¬ 
vealing the woi’st tendencies! intrinsic to it. Communism tyran¬ 
nizes man in the name of godless and inhuman idols. 

But Communism, in Berdyaev’s opinion, cannot be conquered 
by any violent and materialistic means, already because in this field 
it knows no rivals. His only hope is the evolution of Communism 
by its Christianization from within. Christians must become worthy 
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of their religion. The Church has to display its spiritual resources. 
New martyrs and new saints have to come. 

Berdyaev’s conception of history is as tragic as his metaphy¬ 
sics. Even if history is man’s greatest failure — as he has put 
it — the historical process is the necessary purgatorium of the human 
spirit. For God the Son revealed Himself in history. History is the 
only path to the supra-historical — to the existential domain of 
Spirit. 

It should be added, however, that Berdyaev’s criticism of tlie 
bourgeoisie and bourgeois culture must be regarded as outdated; 
not unlike Marxists, he had in mind mainly Capitalism of the 19th 
century, when exploitation of the laborers was a reality and not 
a mere propaganda. Being ahead of his time in spiritual matters, 
Berdyaev lagged behind it in matters of economics. Modern Capi¬ 
talism, with its system of proportionate taxation and with at least 
a decent standard of living for the masses of workers, was not 
taken into consideration by him. Particularly the USA remained a 
blind spot in his world-outlook. 

Therefore hisi critique of Capitalism can scarcely be endorsed in 
our time. 

The originality of ideas and the high philosophic and spiritual 
level of Berdyaev’s teaching speak for themselves. He developed 
a doctrine motivated by the highest aspirations of the Christian 
spirit and by noble ethical reasoning. The genuine, prophetic tone 
adds to his ideas their captivating force. 

However, his main idea, that of uncreated freedom, and his 
denial of God’s omnipotence, call to our mind the characteristics 
given by Berdyaev himself to Merezhkovski — Nietzscheanized 
Christianity.” 

Many thinkers encountered difficulties whenever they tried, in 
all philosophic consistency, to reconcile God’s omnipotence and 
His All-Goodness. Berdyaev’s originality consists in drawing all 
metaphysical inferences from his resolute affirmation of God’s 
All-Goodness — namely by sacrificing His omnipotence. This 
leads him to the hsTXJstatization of Nothingness as the ultimate 
source of freedom. While it is a metaphysical truth that the idea 
of Nothingness is as inescapable as the idea of Being, every 
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attempt to precede being by non-being destroys the correlation 
of these primordial notions. 

Sheer non-being cannot be a cause of anything, even of free¬ 
dom, though freedom is thinkable only against the background 
of Nothingness. The Divine Nothingness which Berdyaev has in 
mind, when he uses the term “Ungrund,’' is not identical with the 
total lack of being. The Divine Nothingness is the abyss separat¬ 
ing Creator from the created world. This abyss is penetrable only 
for the loving and creative spirit — and for God’s grace. 

The confusion of these two kinds of Nothingness is one of the 
sources of Berdyaev’s denial of God’s omnipotence. 

While the “negative” Nothingness is a complete lack of being, 
the “Positive” Nothingness is the undistinguishable Chaos, the 
raw material of being, “the possibility of everything.” It is in 
respect to this, positive Nothingness, that Faust said “In deinem 
Niehts hoff’ ich das All zu finden”. To affirm that the “negative” 
nombeing is the source of everything including freedom, is a 
metaphysical absurdity. For “ex nihilo nihil fit”. Sudh negative non- 
being cannot antecede anjd>hing, the less so — God. The other, 
“Positive” non-being precedes creation, but cannot precede God, 
for otherwise it would be God itself. 

Although Berdyaev does not deifj’^ Nothingness directly, vet 
— by his partial absolutization of Nothingness, he attributes to it 
sometimes the divine predicates. By his overstressing of the power¬ 
lessness of the divine truth, he tends to place Christ higher than 
God the Father, whose role comes to be rather ambiguous. 

Berdyaev’s religious metaphysics therefore is a kind of dis¬ 
placed theology, the starting point of which is rather God the Son, 
than God the Father. It has already been noted that Berdyaev’s 
religious philosophy is Chi'istology rather than Theology in the 
proper sense of this word. Sometimes it seems that Berdyaev fol¬ 
lows the gnostic traditions of separating the “evil” Demiurge from 
the divine, but impotent Logos. 

As in the case of Gnostics, Berdyaev's Christology is animated 
by high ethical motive — in placing truth higher than power. 
There is. of course, a substantial difference; the Gnostics believed 
in the ultimate separation of the truth from the world which is 
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intrinsically evil. Contrary to this, Berdyaev, as a true Christian, 
believes in the self transfiguration of dark freedom by the ‘'irre¬ 
sistible power of an unarmed truth.'’ 

Precisely therefore, his teaching, inspite of its formal heresy 
(close to the heresy of Gnosticism), cannot be regarded as heresy 
in the proper meaning of this word. It expresses his flaming faith 
in the ultimate victory of God over the dark abyss of irrational 
freedom, — by means of free submission of freedom to the Logos. 
Transformation of mankind, not his separation fiom the evil 
world — this is the final word of his teaching. 

However even here the limitation should be added: Berdyaev 
never had any theological aspirations. He always sti’essed that he 
was religious philosopher, and not theologian. He never attaclved 
any of Christian dogmas, and only interpreted them in his own 
way. Therefore some of his views may be termed as ‘‘questionable 
opinions” rather than heresies in a proper sense of this word. 

Berdyaev was not the type of a harmonious, contemplative 
philosopher. His teachings are often contradictory, and he often 
changed his views. But his writings are charged by a high tension 
of spiritual energy. His philosophy is prophetic and visionary. 

In the Western world many consider him a typical representative 
of the Kussian Greek-Orthodoxy. Such evaluation is at least one¬ 
sided, just as it would be one-sided to build opinion on Russian 
literature according to Dostoievsky, ignoring, Tolstoy, Pushkin, and 
Chekhov. Besides, Berdyaev was too much of a non-conformist. 

The Russian philosophic thought is not dominated by the 
Existentialist trend, the brightest exponent of which Berdyaev was. 
In Vladimir Soloviev, sometimes called “the Pushkin of Russian philo¬ 
sophy”, in N. Lossky, and in S. Frank we encounter more harmonious 
philosophic teachings than those which are represented by Berdyaev 
and Shestov. When comparing Berdyaev with other modern Russian 
philosophers, one could say that some of them exceed Berdyaev in 
purely philosophic merits. Lossky and Frank decidedly contributed 
more to epistemology and ontology. Father Pavel Florensky’s 
mysticism has more religious purity and Father Sergius Bulgakov 
exceeds Berdyaev in a theological respect. 
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However, there is one trait in Berdyaev, in which he exceeds 
most of his contemporaries. He was a philosopher of a prophetical 
attitude. He was extremely sensitive to the spiritual diseases and 
sins of our time, and, in his philosophic temperament, he was a 
fighting rather than contemplative spirit. There was sometliing 
knight-like in him. He was a real “knight of a free spirit.” His 
noble defense of freedom in our time when freedom is either denied 
or too formally conceived, cannot help but inspire his readers. We 
need now the kind of militant love of freedom so characteristic of 
Berdyaev. 

He has exposed both godlessness and inhunnaneness with an 
almost equal zeal, for he knew that godless man as well as inhuman 
deity lead to bestiaIi25ation and Satanization of man, converting 
him into a slave of evil. 

Berdyaev was the brightest and most original personality in 
Russian philosophy of this century. 

Even in accepting the ideas of other thinkers', Berdyaev assi¬ 
milated and expressed them in such an inimitable way that they 
acquired specifically “Berdyaevan” shading. In his creative works 
the most varied influences may be traced, including Dostoievsky, 
Leontiev, Marx, Nietzsche, Boehme. But all these influences are so 
organically assimilated that it would be totally unjust to speak 
about any kind of eclecticism. 

Some critics characterize Berdyaev’s philosophy as a “philo¬ 
sophic journalism..”' This is true if we take it at its face value — 
as philosophy expressed in a journalistic form. 

But it would totally wrong to say that his philosophy, by its 
essence, is “journalistic”, that is, it is not serious enough. This 
remark not infrequently heard in academic circles, is probably mo¬ 
tivated by the resentment of those who have been less fortunate in 
drawing the attention of the wider circles of readers. 

Moral pathos was always strong in Berdyaev, and this in spite 
of the fact that he often protested against any narrow-minded 
moralism. 

He knew how to call to the higher spirituality. His moralisim 
was balanced by the universality of his world-outlook and was 
elevated to a higher degree by his prophetical inspiration. 
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One main idea animated him — the idea of freedom. Among 
the philosophers of freedom Berdyaev occupies one of the leading 
places — along with Sohelling and Baader. 

It would be appropriate to conclude this article with the remarks 
on Berdyaev by Lossky, expressed in the latter’s “History of Russian 
philosophy”; 

“There are people who in their wish to be more Orthodox 
than Orthodoxy itself, condemn Berdyaev’s works as dangerous to 
the churoh. They forget that the historical Christianity, eccle¬ 
siastical practice and traditional theological teachings suffer from 
many defects which have driven wide circles of the society from 
the church. 

In order to bring them back, much work is needed by sudh 
laymen as Berdyaev, who show that these defects may be removed 
without damage to the foundations of Christian Churoh. 

... Such philosophers as Berdyaev awaken interest in Chris¬ 
tianity in many minds that had turned away from it. Men like 
Berdyaev lend powerful support to the work of preserving and 
developing the civilization that defends the absolute value of per¬ 
sonality, and for this — all praise and honor to them.” 

On the dark horizon of contemporary culture Berdyaev’s star 
will shine for ages with its bright, although not always pure light. 
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In Memoriam 

THE SPIRITUAL CHALLENGE OF BORIS PASTERNAK* 


by John £. Rexine 


On Thursday, June 2nd, one of the most significant literaiy and 
spiritual firgures of our times was buried in the graveyard of a 
Hussian Orthodox Church near his country home, in Peredelkino, 
a miter’s colony some 20 miles outside of Moscow at the edge of a 
beautiful forest. The various news media reported that Boris Paster¬ 
nak had died at the age of 70 at 11:30 on Monday night, May 30, 
from a heart ailment, a condition that was apparently complicated 
by lung cancer, stomach bleeding, and other physical infirmities. 
It is noteworthy that the Moscow radio and press, news media in 
Die only countiy in the world that openly professes atheism and 
blatantly operates on the assumption that man’s most important 
and only real needs are his physical and economic ones, should 
ignore the death of an author who was perhaps the most coura¬ 
geous. most sincere, most formidable, and certainly most famous 
defender of Christian spirituality in a country which rejects both 
spirituality and Christianity. The life and work of Boris' Paster¬ 
nak are clear indications that the best kind of spirituality can exist 
under the most trying and most insufferable circumstances. 

E\'erybody knows that Dr. Zhivago was originally published 
outside Russia by the Italian publisher Giancario Feltrinelli at 
Milan: that Doctor Zhivago was Pasternak’s only novel; that Paster¬ 
nak was unable to accept the Nobel Prize in Literature that was 
so rightly awarded to him because he did not wish to be exiled 
from his native Russia. Everyone knows the political implications 
that ware involved in the publication of his novel and how these 
implications and Pasternak’s criticism of Communism’s inadequa¬ 
cies weic clearly exploited in non-Communist countries. 

P>nt Pasternak was not a politician: he was not a political 
I'cactionai'y. Too much has been written and said about his famous 


The original form of this paper* was presented as the Baccalaureate 
Address at Lowell (Massachusetts) State Teachers College on June 13th 
of the current year (1960). 
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Dr. Zhivago from a political point of view. Boris Pasternak was 
primarily an artisit; but he was more than an artist. “He always 
asserted his independence as a poet and claimed a supreme right 
to free creativity.”^ Pasternak wias a Christian artist, a poet, a no¬ 
velist, a translator, an Orthodox convert of Jewish descent, who, 
to quote the words of his own brother at Pasternak’s burial service 
in the graveyard of the 15th century Russian Orthodox Church of 
the Transfiguration at Peredelkino, “...was a deeply religious man. 
It was always his dream to be buried there.” Pasternak’s dream 
was to be buried in a Christian environment. Boris Pasternak was 
a spiritual giant in an age of materialistic mediocrities and a power¬ 
ful example of a true Christian, a true believer, a man who believed 
in the brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God through 
Christ. Dr. Zhivago is truly, as one writer has put it,2 the symbol 
of ‘'the immemorial protest against the dehumanization of man; his 
(Dr. Zhivago’s) death immmortalizes the struggle of man to free 
himself from those things and systems that would destroy the 
human soul. And it is in this protest that Boris Pasternak has 
wrought a hallowed and everlasting monument to the divinity of 
all men.” Dr. Zhivago is highly autobiographical in many waj’^s and, 
in the religious sense, Pasternak has completed his own spiritual 
reaffirmation of the basic worth of man and protested vigorously 
man’s de-spiritualization by the forces of atheistic materialism, a 
protest that was carried down to his last dying gasp. 

Pasternak saw suffering in this world as a necessity; he did 
not avoid it. Suffering was needed for spiritual purification. Paster¬ 
nak’s own life was a perfect example of a man who saw divine pur¬ 
pose in suffering who saw and stuck by eternal truth, who rejected 
the materialistic philosophies and systems of our times, who in¬ 
sisted that the individual man is important and worthy of divine 
attention. Pasternak was a man who was not moved by the spiri¬ 
tual emptiness of the Communist creed. In Dr. Zhivago® through 
Nikolai Nikolaievich, Pasternak reacts against the “mass man” and 
“mass society”: “Gregariousness is always the refuge of mediocri¬ 
ties, whether they swear by Soloviev or Kant or Marx. Only indivi¬ 
duals seek the truth, and shun those wlhose sole concern is not the 
truth. How many things in the world desen'^e our loyalty? Very few 
indeed. I think one should be loyal to immortality, which is another 
word for life, a stronger word for it. One must be true to immorta- 
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Jity — true to Christ!” Pasternak clearly reaffirmed man's ability 
to seek the truth and man’s right of freedom to make the search 
a spiritual one: to live a truly spiritual life in this world. What a 
truly beautiful message Pasternak has to deliver: a religious mes¬ 
sage, a spiritual one. 

For Pasteraak, for a man who lived in a Communiot state, it 
was iwssible under pain of arbitrary and sudden extinction, to live 
the true life of spirituality. For Pasternak history began with 
Christ and Christ’s Gosi)el was its foundation. In the Gospel Paster¬ 
nak saw priciples to live by, not merely to read: “To begin with, 
love of one’s neighbor, which is the supreme form of vital energy. 
Once it fills the heart of man it has to overflow and spend itself. 
And then the two basic ideals of modern man — without them he 
is unthinkable — the idea of free personality and the idea of life 
as sacrifice.”'* The message of the Gospel was for Pasternak a 
message to be accepted willingly and to be lived freely. In another 
i>Iare in Dr. Zhivago he says: “It has al'ways been assumed that 
the most important things in the Gospel are the ethical maxims and 
commandments. But for me the most important thing is that Christ 
speaks in parables taken from life, that He explains the truth in 
terms of everyday reality. The idea that underlies this is that 
communion between mortals is immortal, and the whole of life is 
symbolic because it is meaningful.”® The bonds that bind men to¬ 
gether, thought Pasternak, are more powerful than the things that 
keep men apart. 

Pasternak’s own life and works are a powerful witness to man’s 
spirituality. Pasternak saw meaning in life; he saw beauty in living. 
Suffering and evil were not meaningless. His countryman, Dostoev- 
.sky, had long pointed out the centrality and necessity of suffering 
for Russian Orthodox Christians. One Russian critic, Vyacheslav 
Ivanov, describes Dostoevsky’s position thus: “We must drink the 
cup of bitterness to the dregs before we can be granted comfort 
and light In the “tragic purification.”® Nicolai Berdyaev, the Russian 
Christian Existentialist, had gone so far as to point out that evil 
proves the existence of God. Here is Berdyaev’s paradox: “The 
existence of evil is a proof to the .existence of God. If the world 
consisted wholly and uniquely of goodness and righteousness there 
would be no need for God, for the world itself would be god. God is, 
because evil is. And that means that God is because freedom 
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Pasternak condemned the excesses of the Russian Revolution, 
its failure to find and deliver more than “madness” and “loyalty 
to forms.” Man needs to satisfy his inner needs, Pasternak pointed 
out. These needs are spiritual; they are religious. Pasternak saw 
man as created in the image of God. In the words of St. Paul, man 
is “the temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, which ye have 
of God, and ye are not your own.”® Pasternak reaffirmed the belief 
that man’s divinity cannot be enslaved or destroyed, nor can it be 
changed by economic, social or political reforms and schemes. Paster¬ 
nak looked upon man’s life as something sacred, something divine. 
Human life for Pasternak was divine because it was for him infused 
with the indwelling Logos, Christ, who is the supreme example of 
Agape, Christian Love, a love that was made incarnate through 
suffering and sacrifice. Man’s fundamental divinity cannot be 
changed. When Zhivago talks to his Red captor, Liberius Mikulit- 
syn, he categorically indicates this fact: “Reshaping life! People who 
can say that have never understood a thing about life — they have 
never felt its breath, its heartbeat — however much they have 
seen or done. They look on it as a lump of raw material that needs 
to be processed by them, to be ennobled by their touch. But life is 
never a material, a substance to be molded. If you want to know, life 
is the principle of self-renewal, it is constantly renewing and remaking 
and changing itself, it is infinitely beyond your or my obtuse theories 
about it.”® 

In Doctor Zhivago Boris Pasternak had reaffirmed almost 
inevitably that his main interests were not ideological, nor political, 
nor historical. His main concern in the novel was with the eternal 
verities: with Christian love and faith, truth and immortality. 

This is the legacy that Pastemak has left us: we must aspire 
to reaffirm our spiritual selves; we must not lose our spiritual iden¬ 
tity in a world that is chaotically materialistic; we must have con¬ 
fidence in our purposiveness, our destiny and meaning here on 
earth; we must not be disheartened or dissuaded from our spiri¬ 
tual goals by ever-fleeting and everchanging human systems and 
institutions; we must respect the fact that we were created in the 
image of God; that our souls are immortal; that we must live up 
to our spiritual ideals and not give them up or modulate them be¬ 
cause we are temporarily discouraged by situations of which we do 
not approve and which we cannot accept. 
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Above all, Pastemak stands now as a monumental testimony to 
the world’s need for greater spirituality. Pastemak preached Chris¬ 
tian love, the brotherhood of men, the basic unity of man through 
faith in God. Never before has the world needed such a reaffirma¬ 
tion of love in the world; never before has there been so little spi¬ 
ritual love among men. Never before has faith in the Supreme Crea¬ 
tor and Designer of the Universe been so lacking; never before has 
man flaunted his haughtiness so flagrantly in the face of God 
through his military, economic, and scientific knowledge for pur¬ 
poses of hate and total annihilation. Never before has man been 
in such danger of total submergence in the morass of mass confor¬ 
mity. Pastemak is a challenge to all of us, especially to those com¬ 
mencing a new life, to reaffirm our spirituality, to reassume our 
responsibilities befoi'e the eyes of God, to live our lives as indivi¬ 
duals seeking love and peace, to assert the unique individuality 
which God has granted us, to contribute to the happiness of others, 
to remain steadfast in our allegiance to the only things that ulti¬ 
mately count, to the eternal verities, to God and to a life of spiri¬ 
tuality. Pastemak lives on because his spirit and his soul live on. 
In fact, his whole life and philosophy were a meditation on death 
and resurrection. What modem society fears most — death — 
Pastemak feared least: “But all the time, life, one immense, iden¬ 
tical thoughout its innumerable combinations and transformations, 
fills the universe and is continually reborn. You are anxious about 
whether you will rise from the dead or not, but you rose from the 
dead when you were born and you didn’t notice. Pastemak never 
visualized death in the everyday sense of the word. He saw only 
immortality of life. He found encouragement in the words of St. 
John: “There will be no death, says St. John. His reasoning is 
quite simple. There will be no death because the past isi over; that’s 
almost like saying there will be no death because it is already done 
with, it’s old and we are bored with it. What we need is something 
new, and that new thing is life eternal.’’!^ 

Boris Pastemak has now found eternal life. He has passed 
through the gateway of eternity. He has not died. 


NOTES 
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1959), p. 158. 
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Episcopatus Unus Est 

On the Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox Bishopt 

in the Americas 


by Alexander Schmemann 


Today has the grace of the 
Holy Spirit assembled us together. 
(Palm Sunday). 

An event of the greatest significance for the future of Ortho¬ 
doxy in America took place on the afternoon of June 7, 1960, when 
twelve Bishops representing all major Orthodox Jurisdictions in 
this' country unanimously decided to establish a Standing Confe¬ 
rence of Orthodox Bishops in America. It was on March 15, that 
at the initiative of Archbishop lakovos, head of the Greek Arch¬ 
diocese, the Bishops met for the first time to discuss the possi¬ 
bilities of a closer co-operation and unity between various national 
diocesies. The first meeting revealed the urgent need for such co¬ 
operation but also various practical and canonical obstacles on the 
way to its full realization. It was decided, therefore, to appoint a 
special commission of four theologians to prepare the draft of a 
constitution and to report on the canonical problems involved in 
the creation of a permanent episcopal council. This commission 
consisting of Fr. Constantine Kazanas (Greek Archdiocese), Fr. 
Paul Schneirla (Antiochian Archdiocese), Fr. Alexander Schmemann 
(Russian Metropolia) and Fr. Firmilian Ocokolijoh (Serbian Dio¬ 
cese), prepared the text of the Resolution, which was accepted with 
minor changes on June 7th. It begins with the following Preamble 

In the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Amen. 
Behold how good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethem 
to dwell together in unity. (Ps. 132) 

For the last one hundred and fifty years the Orthodox 
Church in America has been blessed with many marks of 
divine favor. Her beginnings in this country were humble. 
Planted by a handful of Missionaries in Alaska and nourished 
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by successive waves of immigration from Orthodox lands, 
she is now a great and flourishing member of world Ortho¬ 
doxy. All of the faithful brought here the treasures of their 
national Orthodox traditions, so that the American Church 
is the inheritor and custodian of the glorious paradosis of the 
Apostles, Fathers, and Ecumenical Councils. Fully integrated 
in American society, the Church is here to remain, to grow, and 
to bear witness to the true faith. At the moment when the 
United States assumes an always greater responsibility in the 
world community, the presence of Orthodoxy in America 
acquires a new significance and calls for better forms to ex¬ 
press her common testimon 3 ^ By the mercy of God our unity 
of faith has been preserved, but the time has come to actualize 
this unity in all those fields in which a common effort is re¬ 
quired. 

I. Therefore we, the hierarchs of the American Church, 
have decided to establish a Standing Conference of Canonical 
Orthodox Bishops in the Americas, without reference to the 
civil laws, for the consideration and resolution of common 
problems, the coordination of effort in matters of common 
concern, and the strengthening of that unity which is the 
essence of Orthodoxy. 

(a) We further determine that the Conference meet 
twice annually for the mutual exchange of information and 
decisive action, and at other times in emergencies, and that 
the continuing work of the Conference be assigned to commis¬ 
sions of experts who sihall work as directed by the conference 
and submit biennial reports, in advance, to the meetings of 
the hierarchs; 

(b) that the office of presiding hierarch pass in turn, 
annually, to the ruling hierarchs of the major national juris¬ 
dictions ; 

(c) that a Study and Planning Committee of theologians 
and administrators, representing the major hierarchs and ap¬ 
pointed by them, be delegated to supervise the work of the 
appointed commissions, provide appropriate items for the 
agenda of the meetings, and keep the hierarchs informed of 
all matters relative to the interests of the Conference and its 
activities. 

(A list of planned commissions followed, but since their official 
establishment was po.stponed till the January 1961 session of the 
conference we omit them in this report.) 

II. 1. To interrelate the work of the various commissions 
appointed and serve as a common clearing house of information. 
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a General Secretariat shall be established to work in close co¬ 
ordination with the Study and Planning Committee established 
in I (c) above, with an office and budget to be established 
by the hierarchs. 

2. Appointments to the various commissions and commit¬ 
tees will be made by the ruling hierarchs of the jsarticipating 
jurisdictions in number to be determined by them. 

III. 1. The time and place of each regular session will be 
determined by the last previous session. All hierarchs attend¬ 
ing an announced meeting shall constitute a quorum, and in 
the absence of the presiding hierarch shall elect a chairman 

pro tem. 

2. It is the duty of the General Secretary to announce in 
due time the date and place of each meeting. 

3. All decisions of the Conference shall require majority 
to be valid. 

The ruling bishops who either in pei'son or through duly au¬ 
thorized representatives accepted this Resolution were: Archbishop 
lakovos, Greek Archdiocese of North and South America; Metro¬ 
politan Anthony Bashir, Syrian Antiochian Archdiocese; Metropo- 
titan Leonty, Russian Orthodox Church of North America; Bishop 
Dionisije, Serbian Diocese of America and Canada; Metropolitan 
Andrey, Bulgarian Diocese; Bishop Audrey Moldovan, representing 
the Roumanian Patriarchate in America, and the following Bishops 
in the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constantinople: Bishop 
Bohdan Shpilka, Ukrainian Diocese; Bishop Orestes Chorniak, 
Carpatho-Russian Diocese; Bishop Mark Lipa, Albanian Diocese 
and the Ukrainian Archbishop Palladios (formerly of the Autoce¬ 
phalous Orthodox Church in Poland). 

The first two sessions were held at the Greek Archdiocese. 
The next one took place on October 8, at St. Mary’s Antiochian 
Church in Brooklyn, New York, under the auspices of the Antio¬ 
chian Archdiocese. This time Archbishop lakovos was unanimously 
elected as first chairman of the Conference for the year 1961. The 
Conference also appointed the following men to the Study and 
Planning Committee, pi'ovided for in the Constitution: Father Con¬ 
stantine Kazanas, Father Paul Schneirla, Father Alexander Schme- 
mann. Father Molchanny and elected Father Firmilian Ocokolijch 
as General Secretary. Bishop Iriney of Boston and New England 
(Russian Metropolia) was elected Treasurer of the Standing Con¬ 
ference and the first pledges to meet the proposed budget were 
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made. The next session is scheduled for January 24, 1961 at the 
Headquarters of the Russian Metrapolia. 

Thus, for the first time in America, a constructive step was 
made towards a real and permanent cooperation of Orthodox Church¬ 
es in areas, which obviously call for common planning, united ef¬ 
forts and exchange of experience. But even more important than 
the practical aspect is the spiiJtual and ecclesiological value of this 
achievement. For anyone who knows the history and the present 
situation of Orthodoxy in this country, the various tensions and 
misunderstandings among jurisdictions and the extent of difficul¬ 
ties which Bishops faced when they decided to meet, the final 
result was experienced as an action of the Holy Spirit. 

Much remains to be done, and we are at the very beginning of 
a long and difficult journey. But the essential has been achieved: 
the unity of concern, the desire to put the vital interests of the 
Church above the temporary difficulties, to fulfill the absolute 
condition of growth into the fulness of the Church: the unity of 
those, whom God has appointed as ministers of Church's unity in 
faith, love and life: '‘episcopatus unus est." 
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